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Practical Hints on the Ministry, by Huau Jupae, 
followed by an Address to his Children. 


It is a necessary attainment to move in the 
ministry, just as the gift moves, and not to get 
above it. When matter gradually rises and life 
and power increases with a fervency of mind, wil- 
ling to do all the good it can, without great watch- 
fulness and care, what is delivered will be in the 
mixture, even after a clear and right beginning. 
Creaturely activity and going before the guide 
must be guarded against. I never close with 
more satisfaction and solid comfort, than when 
I have kept to the opening, raised only with it, 
and closed when it closed. It is a great thing 
to be a workman approved of God. I want to be 
more perfect. Sometimes when I have stood up, 
having little before me to utter, yet the intima- 
tion being certain, as I have carefully kept to 
the gift, doctrine has opened and spread to my 
humble admiration. Here the small cloud, like 
a man’s hand, arising out of the sea, and being 
filled by the ocean of Divine love, waters the 
thirsty ground, but it is unsafe to move while 
there is agitation within, or, as it were, many 
voices and different sounds. I love to feel a 
solemn quict, a perfect calm, before I stand up, 
clear of all flutter and agitation, for this, if given 
way to, puts the body in commotion and disorder 
also, and moving in this state is going on un- 
certain ground. It is better to wait till all these 
commotions are passed by, and the still small 
voice of Divine power is felt to move and to put 
forth. I have sat by Friends who seemed to be 
in a great fever or state of agitation previous to 
standing up to speak, which has given me much 
concern and exercise. Even after such have 
stood up, it seemed as if I could not travel with 
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out, this is edifying and comfortable. Others 
again I hear, but cannot feel them—and some 
bring death and heaviness instead of life and 
peace. Qh that the pure gift in us all, may be 
deeply and duly attended to, both in speaking 
and in hearing. ° 


— 


If these memorandums of the state of my 
mind should fall into my children’s hands, when 
Iam gone, I do most earnestly, tenderly and 
affectionately entreat them to make God their 
choice and serve him with a perfect and upright 
heart, clear of all dissimulation or false show, 
for the hypocritical heart is an abomination to 
him ; his curse is in the house of the wicked, but 
he will bless the generation of the just—there- 
fore turn to him, with your whole heart. What- 
ever may be your circumstances in life, keep God 
always before your eyes; forsake him not and he 
will not leave you, but will be your sure reward ; 
but if you forsake him, he will turn his hand 
against you, and as with an east wind he will 
blast you, causing your name to rot, as doth a 
garment. My dear children, I have no prospect 
of leaving you an earthly inheritance ; if I can 
be favored to bring you up in the fear of the 
Lord, in a reputable way, it is all I wish,—more 
than this oftener proves a snare than otherwise. 
I have known men of large estates come to 
nothing, and those of small beginnings to advance 
greatly, so that my solid advice is that you faith- 
fully serve the God of your father and maintain 
a daily conversation with him—this is of infi- 
nitely more value than all the treasures here 
below. I esteem it more than gold, yea than 
much fine gold. What I have written, has been 
done in simplicity, much as I felt, and what arose 
in my mind at the time. Had I the command 
of the pen, as some have, when the vein has been 
open, I could have written more on some sub- 
jects, but I have mostly made it a point to lay 
down my pen when the subject has closed, 
knowing that the products of human contrivance 
too frequently lead the mind astray from God. 
My dear children, let me again intreat you to 
pursue with unremitting diligence the path of 
Truth; and if you do so faithfully, you will be 
admitted to drink of that river, the streams 
whereof make glad the heritage of God. Herein 


them in the life. Again, there are appearances | is true joy and gladness, attended with the voice 


in the ministry in which every thing in me gives 


way, and my spirit bears them company throngh- 


of melody. Keep near to Truth and its friends, 
and by no means turn aside from the holy com- 
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mandment. Do not rest contented with a Lirth- | stuff-working satellites of Bradford. Not far 
right in the Society of Friends. Your father | from Shipley, is an estate which Mr. Salt has 
purchased his right through obedience and faith- | recently purchased, crossed by a road, a river, a 
fulness to manifested duty. Seck to become | canal, and a railway; and on this estate is now 
fixed immoveably upon that foundation which | being constructed a factory which will, in ma 
has been the support of the righteous in all | respects, be the finest in the world, and will be 
ages—keep near to the everlasting Arm of sure | the nucleus of a town towards which great atten. 
defence, and seck to be endowed with that wis- | tion will be attracted. A great power for good 
dom which is pure and is able to direct you in | and for evil will rest in the hands of the owner 
all things. The advantages arising from a con- | of this gigantic establishment ; and one feels in- 
stant adherence ‘o the holy Oracle, are far supe- | clined to encourage a hope that the second half 
rior to all other instructions however excellent | of the nineteenth century may show itself to be 
in their place. You have this divine guide with | something more than a mere steam-engine era. 
you wherever you go—a justifier for well doing| If, leaving the Shipley railway station, we 
and a condemner for the contrary. In conver- | ramble along the Bingley road, we come shortl 
sation be watchful; remember you are in the | to what was once a wide expanse of green fields, 
presence of the High and Holy One. Every even- | but is now the theatre of immense building opera- 
ing, when retired from business, carefully look | tions. It seems more like a Legislative Palace, 
over the actions of the past day, bringing every | or a Record Office, or some great public work, 
part thereof to the standard of truth by which | than a mere factory belonging to one individual, 
all are to be tried. If, on an impartial review, | which is here under construction, so solid do ap- 
you have not been so careful as would have | pear the masses of stone employed, and so vast 
been best, humble yourself before God, and pray | the scale on which the operations are planned. 
to him for forgiveness and for strength to act | The entire buildings will cover or enclose an area 
wore consistently with his will. It is also of | of six acres. The chief structure, technically 
singular advantage to bear continually in our | called the “ mill,” will be a stone building five 
remembrance, that we are but sojourners here, | hundred and fifty feet in length, six stories in 
even as the apostle says, “here we have no con- | height, and having its crowning cornice and its 
tinuing city.” Oh may you be concerned to} many hundreds of windows so finished with 
seek one 40 come whose maker and builder is | dressed stone, as to give an architectural grandeur 
God. to the whole. And then, instead of frittering 
| away = nag surface into numerous small 
; , | panes of glass, large sheets of cast plate-glass will 
saaasiaareurniantceinnmepiniutrtviegmamens | be employed. All that Salle taltiieal eons can 


; “ _.. | effect in giving lightness and facilitating ventila- 
Scene the Third—a Bradford Alpaca-mill. | tion ; all that massive cast-iron beams aud orna- 


Alpaca, by the care now bestowed upon its pro- | mental cast-iron columns can do to ensure strength; 
duction, is made to produce fabrics of much | all that can be done in rendering the structure 
beauty for ladies’ dresses, not only in its uncom. | fire-proof by avoiding the use of wood, are duly 
bined state, but also when combined with silk’and | considered and provided for. Running north- 
cotton. Mohair, too (the hair of the Angora | ward from this fine structure are two subordinate 
goat, ) has come greatly into favor. Bradford | portions, or wings, each about three hundred and 
contains many immense factories—on the Lanca- | thirty feet in length, and as lofty as the main 


shire plan—for working up wool, and alpaca, and | structure ; they are to be warehouses. Beyond 


mohair into cloth or stuff; and more are being | the western warehouse are large but low build- 


built; but if the world will continue to demand | ings for the preparatory manufacturing processes, 
more stuff, more alpaca, more mohair, there must | while the other extremity is to be devoted to 
be an increased expansibility in the manufactur- | weaving and finishing ; the main structure itself 
ing arrangements for their supply. And thus do | being the scene of the intermediate or spinning 
we find a clue to the origin of Saltaire. Mr.| processes. The raw materials will thus enter 
Titus Salt, one of the magnates of industry at | one wareho:se, traverse the huge range in a cir- 
Bradford, has several establishments in the town, | cuit, and then reach the other warehouse. 
which have grown with the growth of manufac | 


tures; but the time has come when organization | ordinary for their completeness. ‘There is, in the 
and centralization are wanted ; and these are about | first place, a handsome new road being formed 
to be obtained by a scheme of (perhaps) unpa- | along the western face of the pile, crossing the 
ralleled boldness. Leeds and Skipton railway by acast-iron bridge, 

On the line of the Leeds and Skipton Railway | and then crossing both the river Aire and the 
there is a point at which a small river-valley | Leeds and Liverpool canal by a wrought-iron 
branches out southward to the town of Bradford, | tubular girder bridge, on the celebrated ¢ Bri- 
about three miles distant. And at the point of | tannia Bridge” principle, and about four hundred 
junction stands the town of Shipley, one of the |and fifty feet in length. In the next place, the 








[Concluded from page 181.] 


The arteries of commuuication are quite extra- 
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warehouses about northward on the canal, and will less anything should oceur to frustrate the work 
have steam-worked “ hoists’ for loading and un-, now rapidly advancing, will soon occupy a place 
loading barges in the canal. In the third place, | among the notabilities of Yorkshire. Some of 
a branch will be carried from the railway into the | the London newspapers have set down the pro- 
building, where hoists will load and unload the | bable cost now being incurred by Mr. Salt, at 
railway wagons with great rapidity. And hoists | half a million sterling; but it has since been 
will load and unload ordinary wagons, and will| stated, apparently on good authority, that the 
raise and lower materials from one story to an-| outlay will be much lessthan this. Beit a hun- 
other, and will very likely raise and lower the| dred thousand more or less, however, here we see 
operatives themselves (or some of them) to save| before us a prospective community, the daily 
leg-power. bread and the social comfort, and the moral ad- 
Then the power for working this stupendous | vancement of which will very intimately depend 
concern’; how vast must it be! The steam-en-|on the fortunes of one single establishment. 
ines, of power adequate to the whole demands | When trade is good, and stuffs are “ looking up” 
of the mill, will occupy two handsome engine-|in the Bradford market, and all hands are em- 
houses on either side of the principal entrance ;| ployed, and credit is sound—then may Saltaire 
and will send off their smoke into an Italian-look- | possibly be one of the best of our industrial com- 
ing, companile sort of building, two hundred and | munities ; for it appears as if it would have many 
fifty feet high. Twelve hundred tons of solid} physical and moral advantages to begin with ; 
stone are said to have been employed to form the| but when adversities come (and they do occur to 
supporting beds for the engines. The boilers, | stuff-makers as well us to other makers,) then 
beneath the level of the ground, will be fed with | will be the test, to show whether the Saltairians 
water from the Aire by one tunnel, and send forth | (we will coin a word for the purpose) can bravely 
the used water by another tunnel. Beneath the | stand the buffetings of fortune. How much, how 
weaving shed will be an immense filter and reser-| very much of this will depend on the combined 
voir, capable of storing half a million gallons of| wisdom and kindliness of the Captain of Indus- 
rain-water from the various roofs—rain-water be-| try, who leads the whole, need hardly be insisted 
ing useful in scouring wool. Between the canal | on.—From an article in Household Words. 
and the river are to be gas-works, capable of sup-} —* 
plying five thousand jets with their light-giving 
food. But as to the working-machines, the com- ee 
plex apparatus which will cover ten or saga The name of Dr. Edward Jenner is deservedly 
acres of flooring in the different stories, no mere! classed among the great and illustrious benefac- 
paragraph, or no dozen paragraphs, could describe | tors of the human race. The history of Jenner, 
it; all that invention has yet accomplished in the | it is observed, exhibits the life-long efforts of a 
manufacture of stuffs, alpaca, mohair, and such | man of philosophical character and constant bab- 
like, will doubtless be brought into requisition. | its of observation, catching a glimpse, early in 
The living machinery has yet to be noticed ; | his professional life, of a truth of the highest 
and here is the matter that will tax the head and| pathological importance, connected with a dis- 
the hart of the founder of this great establish-| covery of amazing benefit to mankind; we see 
ment. ‘he buildings, machines, and appliances | him keeping this object in view, clearing away 
will be fitted for a staff of no less than four thou-| the obstacles between him and it, regarding the 
sand five hundred workpeople ; and as there must! question on every side, and submitting it with 
be at least an equal number of non-workers to} equal industry, candor, and simplicity of mind, 
give domestic homes to the workers, the full| to the inspection of every eye; and laboring in- 
powers of the mill would require a neighboring | cessantly for its establishment when fully con- 
population of nine or ten thousand persons. | vinced of its real and incalculable value, despite 
Now, the factory is being built out in the fields, | of cold disregard and vehement opposition, mis- 
beyond the limits of Shipley ; and Mr. Salt has| representation, calumny, and ridicule ; but some- 
therefore to create a town as well as the factory | times with the cheering sympathy of noble minds 
which is to give bread to the townspeople. His! and the approving judgment of some of the first 
plans comprise the building of seven hundred | men of his time. 
houses, of various sizes and ranks, but all pro-; The first intimation received by Jenner of the 
vided with light, ventilation, and drainage, on | possible existence of a disease communicited by 
the most approved modern arrangements; wide! contact with the cow, and capable of pro‘ecting 
streets, gardens, spacious squares, and play-ficlds| the affected individual from the occurrezce of 
and grounds; a church, s hools, a covered | small-pox, was given to him when he was an ap- 
market, baths and washhouses, a public kitchen | prentice with a surgeon at Sodbury. 
such as scientific cooks now know well howto plan,| He was pursuing his profession: 1 ec uation in 
a refectory or large dining-hall, and other useful | the house of bis master, when a young woman 
buildings. came to seek advice; the subject of small-pox 
And such will be Saltaire—a name which, un-| was mentioned in her presence ; she in m diately 
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observed, “I cannot take that disease, for I have | with others, was yet liable to receive the small- 
had cow-pox.” This incident rivetted the atten-| pox. This gave a painful check to the fond and 
tion of Jenner, and made an impression on his | aspiring hopes of Jenner; till, reflecting that the 
mind which was never effaced. operations of nature are generally uniform, and 
Sir Isaac Newton, unfolded his doctrine of | that it was not probable the human constitution, 
light and colors before he was twenty ; Bacon | after undergoing the cow-pox, should in some in- 
wrote his “ Temporis Partus Maximus”’ before | stances be perfectly shielded from the small-pox, 
he attained that age ; Montesquieu had sketched | and in others remain unprotected, he determined 
his “Spirit of Laws” at an equally early period | to renew his laborious investigation of the sub- 
of life ; and Jenner, when he was still younger, | ject. The result was fortunate : for he now dis- 
contemplated the possibility of removing from | cerned that the virus of the cow-pox was liable 
among the list of human diseases one of the most | to undergo progressive changes, from the same 
mortal that ever seourged our race. causes precisely as that of small-pox ; and that 
As far back as the year 1775, Dr. Jenner had | when applied to the human skin in a degenerated 
begun to investigate the nature of the cow-pox. | state, it would produce the ulcerative effects in 
His attention to this singular disease was first ex- | as great a degree as when it was not decomposed, 
cited, in addition to the circumstance just related, | and even sometimes greater ; but that when its 
by observing, that among those whom in the | specific properties were lost, it was incapable of 
country he was frequently called upon to inocu-| producing that change upon the human frame 
late, many resisted every effort to give them the | which is requisite to render it unsusceptible of 
small-pox. These patients he found had under- | the variolous contagion : so that it became evident 
gone a disorder contracted by milking cows af-| a person might milk a cow one day, and having 
fected with a peculiar eruption on their teats. | caught the disease, be for ever secure; while on 
On inquiry, it appeared that this disease had | another person milking the same cow the next 
been known among the dairies from time im-| day, the virus might act in such a way as to pro- 
memorial, and that a vague opinion prevailed of | duce sores, and yet leave the constitution un- 
its being a preventive of the small-pox. This | changed, and therefore unprotected. 
opinion, however, was comparatively new, for all | 
the old farmers declared they had no such idea 
in early days, which was easily accounted for, as enaen op cmamene v. 
the common people were rarely inoculated for the 
small-pox, till the practice become extended by Early in August, his physician became seri- 
the improved method of the Suttons; so that | ously alarmed about his state, and fresh medical 
the people in the dairies were seldom put to the | advice was held expedient. ‘The emperor's 
test of the preventive powers of the cow-pox. thoughts were naturally directed more particu- 
In the course of his investigations, Dr. Jenner larly at such a time to religion and its rites. 
found that some of those who seemed tu have un- | He consu!ted his confessor about celebrating his 
dergone the cow-pox, on inoculation with vario-| own funeral—a ceremony which has been in- 
lous matter, felt its influence just the same esif | accurately described by Robertson and. others, 
no disease had been communicated from the cow. who represent Charles as shrouded and coffined 
On making inquiries on the subject among the | during the solemnity. Mr. Stirling thus depicts 
medical practitioners in his neighborhood, they the actual scene, as it occurred on the 30th of 
all agreed that the cow-pox was not to be relied | August 1553, three weeks previous to the em- 
upon as a preventive of thesmall-pox. This for | peror’s decease :—*The high altar, the catafalque, 
a while damped, but did not extinguish his ardor; | and the whole church, shone with a blaze of 
for, as he proceeded, he had the satisfaction of | wax-lights; the friars were all in their places at 
learning that the cow was subject to some vari-| the altars, and in the choir, and the household 
eties of spontaneous eruptions upon her teats ; | of theemperor attended in deep mourning. “The 
that they were all capable of communicating sores ; pious monarch himself, ” says Singuenga, “was 
to the hands of the milkers ; and that whatever | there, attired in sable weeds, and bearing a taper 
sore was derived from the animal obtained the | to see himself interred, and to celebrate his own 
general name of the cow-pox. Thus a great ob-| obsequies.’’ While the solemn mass for the 
stacle was surmounted, and in consequence 4 dis- | dead was sung, he came forward and gave his 
tinction was discovered between the true and the | taper into the hand of the officiating priest, in 
spurious cow-pox. token of his desire to yield his soul into the 
But the first impediment to this inquiry had | hands of his Maker.’ The funeral-rites over, he 
not been long removed, before another, of greater | professed himself all the better for them. Next 
macnitude, started up. There were not wanting | day he spent some time in his picture-gallery, 
instances:to prove, that when the true cow-pox | hung pensively and long over a portrait of the 
broke out among the cattie, a person who had | late empress, and then examined some pieces by 
milked the infected animal, and had thereby ap-| Titian and others. ‘Having looked his last upon 
parently, gone through the disease in common! the image of the wife of his youth, it seemed as 


(To be continued.) 
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if he were now bidding farewell, in the contem-} her death. His grief at that occurrence only 
lation of these other favorite pictures, to the enhanced his longing for seclusion from the fret 


noble art which he had loved with a love which 
cares, and years, and sickness could not quench, 
and that will ever be remembered with his bet- 
ter fume.’ While thus engaged his abstracted 
air atracted the gaze of his physician. ‘On 
being spoken to, he turned round, and com- 
plained that he was ill. ‘The doctor felt his 
pulse, and pronounced him in a fever.’ Atten- 
dants were summoned, and he was carried to 
the bed from which he was to rise no more. 
During this, his last illness, he was at 
times delirious. High fever and restlessness 
almost constantly afflicted him, in addition to 
the pains of gout and violent sickness. His 
debility also became extreme. On the 19th of 
September, the crowning rite of extreme unction 
was adininistered : of the two forms, he selected 
the longer, which involved the reading of the 
seven penitential psalms, a litany, and several 
passages of Scripture, through all of which he 
made the proper responses in an audible voice, 
and at the conclusion appeared rather revived 
than exhausted. On the following day, he asked 
for the eucharist, and being reminded that, after 
having received extreme unction, that sacra- 
ment was no longer necessary, the dying man 
replied: ‘It may not be necessary, but it is 
good company on so long ajourney.’ He re- 
ceived the consecrated wafer with great devout- 
ness, and was punctilious in his anxiety to 
swallow it, an act for which he was now almost 
physically incompetent. At even-tide he lay in 


| and stir of worldly existence. 


With age, with cares, with maladies opprest, 
He sought the refuge of conventual rest. 


And though disappointments and vexations 
followed him even there, he did not seek wholly 
in vain. Certainly, he was not of those who 
are ever seeking rest and finding none. The 
cloister was to him, in more than one sense, the 
anti-chamber to the tomb; and its peace pre- 
sented and realized some of the “ sublime at- 
tractions of the grave.” 


| CASTING OUT SHADOWS. 


“If people’s tempers should cast out shadows, 
what would they be?” said Augustine, as he 
lay on the grass and looked at Amy’s shadow 
on the fence. “Joe Smith’s would be a fist 
| doubled up, Sam Stearns’ a bear, for heis always 
| growling, and sister Esther’s a streak of sunshine, 

and cousin Julia’s a sweet Jittle dove, and 
mine’*—here Augustine stopped. 

According to Augustine, then, our inner selves 
are casting their shadows; that is, I suppose, 
we dre throwing off impressions of what we 
really are all around us; and in fact we can no 
more help doing so than we can fold up our real 
shadows and tuck them away in adrawer. Now 
suppose we follow up Augustine’s idea, and ask, 
“ And mine—what shadow would my temper 
cast—It might surprise and possibly frighten 
us, although it might in some measure help us 


a stupor, but now and then mumbling a prayer, | to see ourselves as others see us. The fact is, 
with uplifted eyes. His physician stood by the | our associates know us better than we know 
bedside, occasionally feeling his pulse, and ourselves ; they see our shadows, which, though 
whispering to the group of anxious spectators: | they may sometimes be longer or shorter than 
‘His majesty has but two hours to live—but| we really are, the outlines are in the main cor- 


but one hour—half an hour.’ ‘The morning of 
the 2lst of September dawned—St. Matthew’s 
Day. His priestly attendant whispered in his 
ear exhortations founded upon that apostle’s 
career. These the emperor interrupted by say- 
ing,*The time is come: bring me the candles 
and the erucifix’—cherished relics, which he 


rect; for our shadow is, after all, the image of 
ourself, 

We sometimes hear of people who are 
« afraid of their shadows, ”’ and it seems cow- 
ardly and foolish ; but if Augustine’s idea should 
come to pass, a great many would have reason 
to be frightened by the image of their inner selves, 


had long reserved for this last hour. He re-| so deformed and unsightly it might be, or so dis- 
ceived them eagerly, aud clasped the crucifix to | agreeable, that nobody would wish to take a 
his bosom, and was heard to say quickly, as if| second look. ' 
replying to a call: ‘Now, Lord, I go.’ His| Now itis this shadowing out of what we 
fingers relaxed their hold of the crucifix, which | really are, in spite of ourselves, which makes it 
the primate therefore took, and held up before | such a sober and responsible business tobe living, 
him. «A few moments of death-wrestle be-! and which makes it so immeasureably important 
tween soul and body followed; after which, | tobe living right; for other people are constantly 
with his eyes fixed on the cross, and with a_ seeing and feeling our influence, whasever it may 
voice loud enough to be heard outside the room, | be. Every child at schcol is throwing off a good 
he cried: “Ay, Jesus /”” and expired.’ | or bad impression upon her schoolmate near her. 
To the last, Charles loved his cloistered re-| Every child at home is casting off kind and 
treat. Thither he had come, charmed by the/| gentle influences on the little circle around him; 
religious gloom of monachism, upon an entrance | or, it may be, he islike the image of a fist dou- 
into which he had settled with his empress—| bled up, or a claw scratching, or like a vinegar 
although their joint purpose was thwarted by cruet, pouring out only the sour. 
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NATIONAL DEFENCES. 


No delusion has been more complete, and cer- 
tainly none has been more mischievous, than the 
supposed security derived from large standing 
armaments. It is marvellous, that with the facts 
of history arrayed against such a conclusion, 
nations should yet resolve that they are safe only 
in proportion to the extent and organization of 
their armed force. 

Notwithstanding the extent to which this as- 
sumption is theoretically held, and upon the 
plausibility of which governments succeed in ob- 
taining from the tax-crushed populations of Europe 
the means of maintaining their enormous rival 
forces, yet incidents now and then break upon us 
of startling and cheering significance, showing 
that a juster and more truthful perception of the 
philosophy of armed defences is latent in the 
popular mind ; and though it may be obscured 
and weakened by old hereditary errors and pre- 
judices, it nevertheless with increasing frequency 
gleams forth, elicited by some favorable turn in 
passing political events. We believe that the 
vigorous efforts which have been made by the 
friends of peace in this and other countries to 
disseminate the real facts of the war-system, have 
been eminently useful in opening the eyes of the 
great industrial classes, and that there is a grow- 
ing disposition and determination in men’s minds 
to shake off the yoke of those false and pernicious 
prejudices which have led men to associate ideas 
of security, honor and glory, with the sanguinary 
achievements of war. 


It is especially cheering to perceive these indi- 
cations of a healthier tone of public feeling in 
France, a country which we have been accustomed 
to regard as pre-eminent in its military tastes and 
predilections ; these predilections being the prin- 
cipal excuse urged in this country on behalf of 
maintaining our own defensive armaments. 


Never however was any country more per- 
meated with an electric thrill of joy than France, 
by the celebrated declaration of its present ruler, 
when he exclaimed, at Bordeaux, ‘The empire 
is peace.” If, instead of being the most military, 
France had been notorious as the most anti-bel- 
ligerent nation in Europe, the expression of pop- 
ular sympathy with the Emperor’s announcement 
of his future policy could not have been more 
unanimous and enthusiastic. It lighted up the 
cold calculating faces which thronged the Bourse, 
for it gave stability and impetus to all the mone- 
tary operations of Europe. It filled the ateliers 
and workshops with joy, for the ouvriersof France 
read in it the promise of happy and prosperous 
homes. The women of France hailed it with-ac- 
clamations, for it promised some suspension of 
the cruel rigors of the conscription, whose dark 
shadows fall like an evil spell upon so many happy 
homes every year. 

The effort to inaugurate this new and righteous 


policy has been commenced, and a reduction of 
the French army to the extent of 50,000 men 
has taken place. Does any one imagine for a 
single moment that France is less secure because 
she has lost the defence of 50,000 bayonets? on 
the contrary, it is hailed everywhere (and nowhere 
more emphatically than in France) as the surest 
guarantee for the stability and welfare of the 
country. 

Recently we have observed a statement in the 
public prints, indicating a prevalence of the same 
disposition, in reference to the disarmament in 
Russia. Hope and confidence had sprung up, 
and was animating all hearts in that country, in 
prospect of certain reductions said to be contem- 
plated in the Russian army. 

In our own country the signs of the times are 
cheering—and though there are many stubborn 
and deeply-rooted prejudices still to be overcome, 
these prejudices are tottering, as an increasing 
array of facts and figures are being directed 
against the miserable system of waste and folly, 
miscalled the NationaL Drrences.— London 
Friend. 


About eight years since, Cassius M. Clay, of 
Kentucky, emancipated his slaves, which, unex- 
pectedly to himself, has proved a profitable opera- 
tion. The Editor of the New York Tribune, in 
a recent conversation with him, has learned the 
facts, which he publishes with suggestions, as fol- 
lows : 


Having been an extensive stock-rearing farmer 
for many years previously, and being every way 
surrounded and hedged in by Slavery and Slave 
Labor, he naturally supposed that the liberation 
of his slaves would subject him to embarrassment 
and probably loss in his farming operations. But 
his experience has dissippated all apprehensions. 
He finds no difficulty in hiring White Labor ac 
cording to his need and at reasonable rates; he 
hires a portion of his former slaves for wages 
mutually satisfactory ; his farm is considerably 
improved and is still improving in fertility and 
productiveness; he cuts more bay, has better 
pasturage, keeps more cattle and keeps them in 
better order than formerly ; and whereas his farm 
used to run him in debt, or at least yield him no 
profit, he is now making money by it. So much 
for a single experiment in emancipation, made 
under the most discouraging and embarrassing 
auspices—with Slavery and anti-Abolition preju- 
dice hemming it in on every side, and with the least 
possible diversification of labor among the sur- 
rounding community. 

Mr. Clay’s farm is in Madison County, Ky., 
and we earnestly entreat Southern gentlemen, es- 
pecially planters, who are willing to know the 
truth, to visit it, to see how it compares in ap- 
pearance with the average of those aroundit, take 
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the testimony of the neighbors, and draw their| Let all court and come to the light of investi- 
own conclusions. We know weli that but a part | gation. 
of the benefits of Emancipation can be experi- 

enced while Slavery is still upheld by law and 

prevalent custom ; and yet wefeelsure that Slave-| The valuable volume just issued containing 
holding is so enormous and glaring a blunder | the results of Mr. Layard’s second expedition 
that Emancipation will demonstrate its own wis- | among the Assyrian monuments, contains a good 


ASSYRIA AND ISRAEL. 


dom even without fair play—half a chance will 
answer. If the growing of cotton, tobacco, 
rice and sugar were not enormously profitable 
—twice as remunerating at present prices as 
business generally is—buying ‘ hands’ at $1,000 
each for such growing would ruin most of those 
who embarked in it. If the master mechanics 


deal that is of interest in the study of Biblical 
antiquities. The value of such researches in re- 
gard to the Bible, m»y be either that they illus- 
trate forms of expression in the Hebrew, which 
need explanation,—or, that they throw confirms- 
tion or new light upon the history contained in 
' the historical books. Of the first class and such 


of this City were obliged to buy their workmen | illustations, we shall speak another time. Of the 
at $1,000 each and then support them, giving | other class, the most important historical infor- 
them slave living and getting but slave labor out | mation, on subjects treated in the Bible, is a 
of them, those masters could not live, and New’ series of very eurious Archives of king Senna- 


York would soon be as deficient in Manufacturing 
Industry as Charleston and New Orleans. From 
the first hour that the successful working of the 


_cherib, who conquered Hezekiah. There can be 
little doubt that the compaign described in 
| 2. Kings xviii. 13, and Isaiah xxxvi. 1, is reeorded 


Steam Engine was undoubted, Slavery has been | in the inscriptions now brought to light. The 
a mistake, a prejudice, an anachronism. If | storm of several “ fenced cities” is described,— 
twenty capable planters would agree to liberate | the advance upon Jerusalem,—and the tribute 


all their slaves and work their plantations instead | levied from Hezekiah. The passage in the book 
with the most intelligent Free Labor that good | of Kings begins, “ In the fourteenth year of King 
wages would command, using none but the best Hezekiah, did Sennacherib.....come up against 
implements and machinery, we feel confident that | all the fenced cities of Judah, and took them.” 
most of them would succeed, while the truth that |The record now discovered, and translated by 
Free Labor is more profitable than Slave Labor, ' two independent observers, reads, * Hezekiah, 
even in Louisiana or Texas, would thereby bees- king of Judah, who had net submitted to my au- 


tablished. | thority, forty-six of his prineipal cities, and vil- 

A quiet old Quaker gentleman informed us! lages depending upon them, of which I took no ac- 
that he saw the two systems fairly tried side by | count, I captured, and carried away their spoil.” 
side, in the fertile grain-growing region of West- | The tribute levied is stated by the Assyrian, at 
ern Maryland, (his life-long residence,) and that | 800 talents of silver and 300 of gold. The book 
there could be no mistake nor doubt as to the | of Kings says 300 of silver and 30 of gold. Mr. 
result. A plantation of 1,000 fertile acres was | Layard suggests that one account may be limited 


farmed with average science and care by a planter 
who owned one hundred slaves, (old and young, 
male and female) who raised a large crop of 
grain, and made a large amount of pork; but 
they (with the fumily) ate it all up and wore it 
out, so that the planter only brought the year 
round by selling off two or three negroes each 
year, while his farm rather detericrated. A little 
distance from this fair specimen of a Maryland 
planter lived a Northern farmer, working 250 
acres of just such land, and employing on it six 
first-rate, intelligent white farmers, with the 
wives of two or three to do the housework—all 
paid good wages. This man realized a handsome 
profit from each year’s operations, while his farm, 
under thorough culture and high manuring, 
grew steadily better and better. And thirty 
years hence will very probably see the slave- 
holder’s plantation cut up into manageable farms, 
owned respectively by the sons of the Northern 
farmer, while the sons of the slaveholder will be 
wandering and plotting in Venezuela or Guiana 
with a view to the re-annextion of said country in 
order to extend the power and blessingsof Slavery. 


| to-the amount of money, while the other men- 
‘tions all the silver spoil,—including that torn 
| from the temple walls. 

The history of the campaigns of the great con- 
queror is carried mueh farther than it is in the 
| Bible. 
| The whole series of histories of the Assyrian 
| kings, show that they reigned, each over several 
| subordinate kingdoms. ‘I'he kings of these sub- 

ordinate kingdoms were not known by lower titles 
than the chief, as are pachas or similar under sov- 
ereigns now, but are spoken of by the same title 
as is he to whom they paid tribute. This seems 
to have bzen the political position which the sub- 
ject kings of Solomon held, when he ruled so 
many different kingdoms. 

Mr. Layard observes that from the researches, 
it can now be proved that the Jewish tribes 
held their dependent position upon the Assyrian 
king, from a very early period,—earlier than any 
distinctly named in Scripture. This dependence 
has been inferred by Biblical scholars, and throws 
light on Jewish politics, now that it has been 
made sure.— Christian Reyister. 
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INDUSTRY. 


Love labor: for if thou dost not want it for 
food, thou mayst for physic. It is wholesome 
for thy body, and good for thy mind. It pre- 
vents the fruits of idleness, which many times 
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of termination. Its object is to make man ac. 
quainted with himself, to unfold the laws of his 
being, to develop all the powers of life, and to pro. 
duce in beautiful harmony a moral and intellectual 
being worthy to receive the Divine impress and 


comes of nothing to do, and leads too many to do enjoy an immortal existence. 
what is worse than nothing. - It consists in the preservation of a healthy con. 


A garden, an elaboratory, a workhouse, im- | stitution by a proper attention to the physical laws, 
provements, &c., are pleasant and profitable di- | for we must admit that a healthy body exerts a 
versions to the idle and ingenious ; for here they powerful influence upon the intellect, morals and 
miss ill company, and converse with nature and | happiness of a human being. Education provides 
ne whose varieties are equally grateful and i" | food for the intellect, places reason on its rightful 
structing, and preserve a good constitution of | throne, and gives to all the mental powers a healthy 
body and mind. , aiaita . 

gorous expansion. 

3 Education thus being the work of life-time, it 
D SvINTEL L1G KN C VR. ' cannot be accomplished during the period usually 
; allotted to school studies, The work must be begun 
= en | before the child enters the school to receive the 
Epvucation.—It is among the cheering signs of | rudiments of literary instruction. It must not be 
the times, that the general voice of the community | relinquished when the school days are past, for if 
is raised in favor of universal education. The in- | these have been properly occupied, they have only 
crease of means fur promoting knowledge has placed | fitted the mind for the employment of its own ener- 
the present generation under circumstances so | gies in the further acquisition of knowledge, and its 
favorable, that the theory is established, that it is | application to the useful purposes of life. 

good for the individual, and good for society that! In the first place we cannot too strongly insist 
there should be a proper training of the intellectual | upon the importance of home education as laying 
and moral nature of man. The question is not | the foundations forthe vastsuperstructure which the 
whether it is important or necessary, for this is no labor of years is expected to erect. If this be over- 
longer a matter of dispute ; upon all sides it is | looked or neglected on the part of those who are 
agreed to be essential to the permanency of free | placed as the natural guardians of their offspring, 
and enlightened institutions, and the unmolested | habits of thinking and actions may be formed that 
enjoyment of civil and religious liberty. | will prove great obstacles to future moral and in- 

It is not sufficient, however, that the theory of | tellectual improvement. 
general education should be received as a settled! In the home education which we suggest as being 
cenviction—the grand question is, how shall the | profitable, the mind of the child should early be di- 
work be most effectually executed so as to secure | rected to the pleasure to be derived from a culti- 
the greatest amount of good to the greatest num-| vated taste for the beautiful in nature, and the 
ber. We do not propose at present to discuss the | study of natural truth,or,in more familiar language, 
question whether this can be best accomplished in , natural science. A vast volume is always at hand, 
public or private institutions, or whether the neces- | that it may commence to read at the earliest bud- 
sary funds shall be obtained by general taxation or , dings of the intellect; its pages contain a faithful 
voluntary contribution, but to offer some general | record of the Creator’s works, and are filled with 
view upon the subject applicable under all modes of | unmistakeable traces of His intelligence, wisdom 
imparting intellectual and moral instruction to the | and power. Habits of study and self-culture might 
young. The subject is one admitting a wide range | be thus formed, that would fix and direct the char- 
of inquiry, and divides itself into several general | acter of the child through life. In this way native 
departments, such as physical, intellectual and | talent and genius would receive encouragement, 
moral tuition; any system that does not embrace | and not be left to struggle with improper systems 
these must be admitted to be behind the spirit of | of education and incompetent educators. The child 
the age and the wants of society. | once taught habits of self-improvement, by inquir- 

What is education? Does it apply simply to ing into the causes of all the phenomena around it, 
learning—to pursue a certain course of study—to | is prepared to enter upon its school duties with the 
accumulate a mass of undigested knowledge—or in | most encouraging hopes of success. The best 
any degree, however considerable, of mere intel- | foundation that can be laid for intellectual improve- 
lectual instruction! Certainly not. Education is | ment, is a good taste for the study of philosophical 
in the largest sense the work of life; it is a process | truth, 
commencing with our existence, but has no period! This home education should also embrace the first 
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lessons of moral instruction to the child. Intel- 
lectual culture, although of great importance to 
the future happiness of the child, cannot be substi- 
tuted for moral training, nor need it in any wise 
interfere. For while the mind is receiving proper 
food for the intellect, it may be directed to the 
teachings of a « still small voice,” and an early ac- 
quaintance be made with those principles of virtue 
and morality which are implanted by the Creator 
himself in the soul, the employment and develop- 
ment of which give to human character its highest 
dignity. A love of truth, and rectitude of conduct 
early cultivated and encouraged, cannot fail to be 
productive of good, and early impressions made by 
the parent on the child often act the part of guar- 
dian angels, when in after life itis surrounded with 
evil society or exposed to temptations which it 
ought to avoid. This duty belongs chiefly to parents, 
and they cannot throwit upon others without shrink- 
ing from a responsibility which they should cherish 
in common with the happiness of their offspring. 

The labor of the teacher next comes in, and the 
school opens a wider field for the employment of 
the intellect. The office of the teacher is to call 
into exercise the mental powers of the pupil; to en- 
courage their development ; to communicate know- 
ledge; to strengthen correct habits of observation 
and reflection; to awaken, rather than satisfy a 
thirst fur knowledge ; to fashion and form the mind 
to fulfil with fidelity the great business of life. The 
educator should be « apt to teach,” be master of 
his own spirit, and impart moral lessons to his 
pupils by example rather than precept. 

How often is this great work e trusted to incom- 
petent hands, and how often is the communication 
ofa large amount of knowledge allowed to pass for 
& good education? As well might we expect a 
machine to work with perfect regularity, when con- 
structed by a man ignorant of the principles of me- 


forcing a child to take all the food necessary for a 


strong man, without any regard to its powers of the son of Nahor. 


digestion, as to produce a sound and vigorous in- 
tellect by crowding the mind with a mass of undi- 
gested knowledge, without regard to the gradual 
process of mental development. The subject of 
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| 


chanics, as for the mind of a child to be rightly | camels also.’’ 
educated under the care of an incompetent tutor. | sets about her task, and continues to draw until 
As well might we look for a healthy constitution by | the camels are satisfied. 
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REBECCA. 
BY TIRZAH F. M. CURRY. 


Ir was a calm and mellow evening on the 
plains of Mesopotamia. The last golden tints 
of the setting sun still lingered on the distant 
mountains, and the bleating of the “homeward- 
bound”? flocks, as they sought their respective 
watering places, alone disturbed the quiet of 
that sunset hour. Outside of the city of Haran, 
by a well of water, lo! a traveller, faint, soiled, 
and weary, is seated, surrounded by ten camels 
and a few attendants. He has come from the 
land of Canaan, and he bows his head upon his 
staff and worships the God of his fathers, who 
has brought him in safety on his journey. It is 
Eliezer, the eldest servant of Abraham. He has 
been sent to Padan Aram to seek a wife for his 
master’s son Isaac. With pious heart and with 
a living faith, he proposes to the Lord a sign, 
by which he may know the damsel to whom he 
may communicate his errand. 

He does not ask that he may find her wearing 
costly apparel, and surrounded by a train of ser- 
vants who wait to do her bidding—he asks for 
none of the pageants of wealth or royalty, though 
all these might reasonably have been expected; 
to surround the wife of Isaac the “Child of 
Promise.” Instead of these, however, he sim- 
ply asks, that she may be willing to draw water 
for himself and his camels to drink! How sim- 
ple, and yet how significant ! 

And now the sun is set, and in the cool and 
pleasant twilight, the women of the city come 
out to draw water. One and another comes and 
goes with her pitcher on her shoulder, without 
so much as casting a glance of pity at the thirsty 
traveller. Soon a damsel, young and beautiful, 
trips gaily down to the well, fills her pitcher, and 
returns. The faithful ambassador hastens to 
meet her, saying, “ Let me, I pray thee, drink 
a little water from thy pitcher.” With equal 
grace and kindness, she lets down her pitcher and 
replies, “ Drink, and I will draw water for thy 
Without further ceremony she 


And this is Rebecca, the daughter of Bethuel 
What a lovely example! in 
which simplicity, goodness of heart, sympathy, 
and generosity, are all so sweetly blended. Alas! 
that in these degenerate days we so little value 
the lessons taught by our ancient mothers. How 
few of us would feel that our virtues were eu- 


education, we repeat, is one admitting a wide range | hanced in the eyes of a stranger or a traveller, 
of inquiry, and perhaps we have said enough to | if we were found drawing water from our fathers’ 
bring it to the notice of other and abler hands. | wells, or even attending to the duties of the 
There is certainly no subject in which our religious | dairy. And yet this chaste and beautiful virgin 
Society can be engaged that can exceed it in im- |—2 resident of one of Mesopotamia’s fairest 


portance. 


cities—did not think her dignity compromised by 
stooping to draw water for the camels of a weary 


Diev.—On the morning of 1st inst. Josep Max. | traveller, whom as yet she knew not. Oh if the 
FIELD, in the 79th year of his age, a member of the perfumed fair ones of the present day, who spend 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Green Street, Phila. | their time in vain amusements instead of useful 
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employments, would learn from this simple- 
hearted daughter of Bethuel, a lesson of indus- 
try and humility, we might then look forward to 
the future with the confident expectation of see- 
ing many an Isaac “ comforted after his mother’s 
death,” and many a rising family trained in the 
habits of frugality and economy. 

So well satisfied was Eliezer that this was the 
damsel whom the Lord had designed for his 
young master, that as soon as the camels had 
done drinking,—even before he had asked her 
name or family,—he hasted to bestow upon her 
the ear-ring and bracelets, which had doubtless 
been sent by Abraham as a present for his future 
daughter-in-law. And then, as if to test the fur- 
ther kindness of her heart, he inquires if there 
is room in her father’s house for himself and at- 
tendants to lodge in, and also if provision can be 
made for the camels. This inquiry, perhaps, 
did not sound so strangely in the ears of Rebec- 
ca, as a similar one would now sound in the ears 
of one of our city damsels. The ancient eastern 
cities are not so well supplied with houses of 
entertainment as modern cities are, and it was 
therefore often necessary for private families to 
accommodate travelers. Heace we find that when 
the angels were sent to Sodom to foretell the de- 
struction of that city, Lot seeing them, and sup- 
posing them to be travellers, hastens to invite 
them to “turn into his house and tarry all 
night.” Rebecca was not backward in showing 


her hospitality to the stranger and his suite, but 


promptly replied—“There is both straw and | 


provender enough, and room to lodge in.” And 
now the pious servant could no longer restrain 
his feelings. He bows his head and worships 
the Lord, making mention of the name of his 
master—Abraham. The ardent young girl, 
hearing the name of her father’s uncle spoken 
of, runs with breathless speed to the house to 
tell the glad news. Her brother Laban, whom 
subsequent history proves to have been an avari- 
cious man, spied the ear-ring and bracelets upon 
his sister’s person, and needed no further induce- 
ment to be very courteous to the newly arrived 
guest. He therefore hastens out to the well, and 
with the welcome salutation, “Come in, thou 
blessed of the Lord,’”’ he conducts him home, 
where the evening repast is soon spread before 
the hungry sojourners. Eliezer, however, will 
not partake until he has told his errand. And 
now, no doubt, the good Bethuel, his wife and 
son, are eagerly waiting to catch the words that 
fall from his lips. Perhaps the two former ex- 
pect to hear something concerning the health and 
fortune of their aged relative, while the youthful 
Laban probably dreams of some rich legacy 
which the wealthy old patriarch designs to be- 
stow upon him. But no! of a far different na- 
ture was the message which he brought. He 
commences, by telling them of the wealth which 
the Lord had bestowed upon his master, and then 
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by way of introducing Isaac into their favor, he 
very judiciously informs them that he is the sole 
heir of his father’s property. 

But of what moment is this to Bethuel’s 
family? Ah! he has only given them the pre. 
face. ‘‘My master made me swear, saying, 
‘Thou shalt not take a wife to my son of the 
Canaanites, in whose land I dwell, but thou 
shalt go unto my father’s house, and to my kin 
dred, and take a wife unto my son,’” and then 
he goes on to tell them the providential manner 
in which he has been brought to their house, 
Now the mystery is solved. Their young and 
beautiful daughter must be given up, for they 
feel that the Lord has demanded her, and they 
dare not refuse. Their answer was, * The thing 
proceedeth from the Lord; we cannot answer 
thee bad or good.” We have always admired 
Rebecca’s conduct on this occasion. She seems 
to have quietly acquiesced in the proposition. 
She does not, with joy and pride, presume to 
enter into the proposed contract, neither does she 
refuse to sign her name to the article which she 
sees is of God’s hand writing. 

The Canaanites tarry all night with Bethuel, 
and in the morning Eliezer requests that he may 
be sent away. Anxious, no doubt, to commun 
cate to Abraham and Isaac the success of his 
mission, the faithful old servant hastens to be 
gone. Laban and his mother protest against so 
speedy a departure. They cannot thus give up 

| their daughter and sister, without a “ few days, 
at least ten,” to prepare their minds for so up- 
‘expected an event. In this crisis they called 
|the damsel. In her breast, no doubt, affections 
|deep and strong were rooted. No doubt she 
loved her parents and brother with all that con 
| fiding tenderness with which a young and trust 
ing girl is wont to regard her kindred, and, per- 
haps, there were still other ties in her native 
city, the breaking up of which tried her tender 
spirit. We know there were, for in every culti 
vated spot on this green earth, there are found 
some kindred spirits—some fond and true hearts 
which cluster around the gentle and the loving. 
From all these she cheerfully turns away, avd 
with the simple words, ‘I will go,” she stands 
ready to leave her father, mother, home, and 
kindred, to enter upon a long and weary jour 
ney, at the end of which she expests to meet 4 
husband whom she has never seen, and with 
regard to whose personal appearance she has not, 
perhaps, asked a single question. Ah! in those 
good olden times, there were, we think, high 
and holy motives in entering the marriage rela- 
tion. The favor and blessing of God, which 
“make rich without adding sorrow thereto,” 
were carefully sought, and if these were granted, 
no fears of domestic discord were felt. : 

Rebecca's family, seeing her cheerful acquies- 
cence, equipped her for her journey, and bestow- 
ed upon her the prophetic blessing, —“ Be thou 
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the mother of thousands of millions, and let thy 
seed possess the gate of those that hate them.” 
This was doubtless spoken in reference to the 
promise made to Abraham of a numerous seed, 
which promise, as we may well suppose, the 
pious servant had made known to them. 

In sending away their daughter, Bethuel and 
his wife were careful to provide for her suitable 
attendants—a nurse and other maidens—in order 
that the journey might be more pleasant, and 
that after her arrival in Canaan, her new home 
might not seem altogether a strange spot. The 
nurse Deborah, we have reason to believe, was a 
woman of great worth and piety. It is probable 
that she served in Isaac’s family during the life- 
time of Rebecca, and afterwards in that of 
Jacob. Her death occurred while Jacob and his 
family sojourned at Bethel, and so much was 
this aged companion of their journeyings la- 
mented, that the oak under which she was 
buried was called Allan-Baccuth—the Oak of 
Weeping. 

Day-light was about to vanish from the hills, 
and valleys, and pleasant plains of Canaan. 
Calmness and tranquillity were written on the 
fair face of nature, and pencilled on the light, 
fleecy clouds that floated in the depths of the 
azure sky. The herdsmen were seen on every 
side, calling down their flocks from the moun- 
tains, and folding them securely in the valleys 
below, while the independent owners sat in their 


tent doors and contemplated the peaceful scene. 
Alone, in a retired field, Isaac walks, wrapt iu 


silent meditation. Perhaps he is thinking, with 
gratitude, of that beneficent Providence which 


has so long smiled on his father’s family, and | 


surrounded them with so much wealth and com- 
fort. Perhaps he thinks of his tender mother, 
for whose death he still grieves, although three 
years have passed since she was gathered to her 
rest. And it may be that his thoughts are 
wandering after the messengers that have been 
sent to Mesopotamia, and he wonders why they 
have not returned. A shade of disappointment 
passes over his countenance as he sees the sun 
once more descend behind the mountains, ard 
still Eliezer comes not. Still, silent and thought- 
ful he pursues his way. At length he lifts his 
eyes, and lo! in the distance a little company is 
seen, and as they approach nearer, he descries the 
faithful Eliezer, seated upon the foremost camel. 
His head is turned backward in conversation 
with a lady who occupies the next place in the 
Procession. Presently they halt--the lady 
ilights from her camel, and throwing a veil over 
her person, walks modestly forward to meet her 
intended husband. Her deportment, in this in- 
stance, was truly becoming of her age and sex. 
It was meet that she should reverence Isaac as 
her husband, but still more reverence was due to 
him as the “Child of Promise.” 

Inthe days of the Patriarchs, we presume, 
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there were no institutes to teach the art of pleas- 

ing, or the science of “ good manners,” and yet 

the conduct of Rebecca, had it been studied 

during a life-time, could not have been more 
aceful. 

The particulars of the introduction and the 
greetings which took place between Isaac and 
Rebecea, the sacred historian does not give us. 
It was not, however, until after Isaac had care- 
fully enquired of the servant, concerning the 
success of his mission, and until he was satisfied 
that the Lord had indeed chosen the damsel for 
him, that “he brought her unto his mother’s 
tent, and she became his wife.” And now, we 
imagine we see the fair young Mesopotamian 
bride, cheerfully discharging the domestic duties 
which devolve upon her in her new relation, and 
by her soft endearments gradually healing the 
wound which the tender-hearted Isaac had re- 
ceived in the death of his mother. Little won- 
der, then, that “he loved her,” and that “he 
was comforted after his mother’s death.’’ 

Nothing more is said of Rebecca, until the 
birth of her twin sons, which occurred a little 
more than twenty years after her marriage. 
During this interval, we - well suppose that 
her faith as well as that of her husband in the 
promises of God was severely tried. They stood 
alone, the sole trustees of the covenant blessings 
bestowed upon their father—the only connecting 
link between Abraham and future generations. 
And yet during the first twenty years of their 
married life, no sign appeared of the fulfilment 
of the promise, “In Isaac shall thy seed be 
called.” We cannot but notice the difference, 
in this case, between the conduct of Rebecca and 
that of her mother-in-law under similar circum- 
stances. 

Sarah instigated her husband to marry another 
wife, by which discord was introduced into the 
domestic circle, and sin entailed upon the good 
old Patriarch. But Isaac and Rebecca resorted 
to a very different remedy for their misfortune. 
They besought of the Lord a fulfilment of the 
promise made on Mount Moriah, and in due time 
their prayers were answered in the birth of two 
sons. 

The circumstances attending the birth of these 
children were to the mother peculiar and trying. 
It had been revealed to her that the “elder 
should serve the younger,” and that the “ one 
people should be stronger than the other people ;” 
evidently implying that her dear children, instead 
of growing up in unity and brotherly love, be- 
neath the light of her countenance, should be at 
enmity with each other. Those who are mothers 
know what a sad announcement this must have 
been to the mother of Esau and Jacob. 

O, could we push aside the vail of coming 
years, and behold the little prattling infants we 
now caress with so much fondness, striving and 
contending, and perhaps conspiring each against 
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the other’s life, would not the last spark of pa- 
rental pride be extinguished, and the last emo- 
tion of joy fade from our bosoms! But as every 
cup of sorrow which the Lord adminsters is 
commonly accompanied by an antidote, so this 
affliction of Rebecca was lightened by the pecu- 
liar blessings which descended upon Jacob, the 
darling of her bosom; and the different places 
which the two brothers held in her affections, 
can only be accounted for by supposing that it 
had been clearly revealed to her that, in Jacob 
and his posterity, the faith of Abraham should 
be kept alive. 


The next incident of note in the life of Re- 
becca, is the stratagem by which she managed to 
secure for her favorite the blessing intended for 
Esau. We cannot altogether justify ber conduct 
in this instance, and as it is a subject that has 
been much written upon, and as the incidents 
connected with it are minutely related in the 
twenty-seventh chapter of Genesis, forming one 
of the most touching accounts in the Old Testa- 
ment, we will here pass it over by simply saying, 
that we think it evident that [szac, although the 
subject of the deception, was afterwards satisfied 
that the disposal of the plan had been of the 
Lord, for we soon find him peaceably conferring 
with Rebecca about sending Jacob to Padan 
Aram for the double purpose of avoiding the 
anger of Esau, and of selecting a wife from his 
fair young cousins. 

The latter part of the life of the mother of 
Israel, seems to have been spent in quiet and 
obscurity. Her work, as far as we are concerned, 
was done when she bad dismissed her beloved 
Jacob from the paternal roof, and sent him to the 
land of her nativity, to abide for a little season, 
until his brother’s anger should be past. . 


The time and manner of her death are not re- 
lated in sacred history, and the place of her 
sepulture is only incidentally mentioned by Ja- 
cob, in giving his dying charge to his sons in 
Egypt. 

The cave of Macpelah! consecrated spot. 
‘There they buried Abraham and Sarah his wife, 
there they buried Isaac and Rebecca his wife; 
and there I buried Leah.” Fit resting-place for 
the remains of one who had come from her dis- 
tant and happy home to cast her lot with the 
faithful few who, in the midst of an idolatrous 
nation, worshipped the true God. 


Reflections by a young female, at the age of 
seventeen, found among her papers after her 
decease. 


About a twelve-month ago, I remember feel- 
ing a great resignation and sweetness. I think 
I then knew what is meant by the “silence of 
fiesh,”—a feeling very difficult to attain, but 
which I am convinced every true Christian must 
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strive for till it is attained. For many months 
past I have believed to do so—to endeavor to 
fecl a mental stillness, or a total resignation of 
feeling and cessation from thinking ; and in this 
state to wait for the influences and teachings of 
Divine Grace and Truth on the heart. When 
we attain this stillness the Holy Spirit directs 


‘us what to do, what to pray for, and how to pray, 


and shews us when vocal supplication is required 
of us, and when secret mental prayer is most 
acceptable to the Father of Spirits. I have often 
felt anxious to know, what is real religion, and 
have entreated my Heavenly Guide to lead me 
into it, however painful a surrender of heart and 
life may be ; for without that, there is no true 
and lasting peace to be found, and no prepara. 
tion for the enjoyment of the Divine presence in 
a state of perfect holiness hereafter. I have at 
different times been desirous to know, whether 
that profession in which I have becn educated, 
is the right one for me to retain ; or whether any 
other form of worship could be more acceptable 


| to God from me. I never made use of vocal sup- 


plication on the subject, but I believe my secret 
prayers were accepted by Him who knew the 
sincerity in which they were addressed. After 
waiting to be instructed, my desires are at length 
fully answered, for inward revelation assures me, 
that mine must be a religion of stillness, and a 
total resignation of self; that whether the feel- 
ing of devotion excited be that of prayer, 
praise, gratitude, or adoration, I must be imme- 
diately influenced by the Spirit of Christ, before 
I can feel union and communion with my Hea- 
venly Father; which (whether words are used 
or not) alone constitute the essence of worship. 
I feel convinced that whatever the outward form 
of worship be, the only true and acceptable of 
fering is a sacrifice of the heart, and the more! 
feel of a devotional spirit, the more I am led to 
be still, and not to look for instrumental aid; 
for I feel that Christ, the inward teacher aud 
comforter, is all-sufficient, and that He is waiting 
todo me good. In these precious moments I feel 
any ministry a burthen that was not prompted 
by the immediate inspiration of the Holy Spirit; 
for any but such ministry must break that in- 
ward stillness, in which the Divine will is shewn 
to us, and heavenly consolations are adminstered. 
I often keep silence (mentally) that I may re 
new my strength,—then I mount as on “ eagles’ 
wings.” ‘Till within the last year, I knew but 
little, if any, of this stillness, and my devotions 
consisted chiefly of supplication and praise,’ and 
sometimes of gratitude to the Supreme Being. 
Now, on a bed of sickness, perhaps of death, 
(being in a very precarious state,) I feel confirmed 
in the assurance, that in mental silence only 18 
to be felt that peace, and joy, and union with 
our Maker, which is, and ever will be, the Chris- 
tian’s only hope and confidence in the solema 
and certain hour of dissolution. 
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WHITE SHEEP SKINS FOR DOOR MATS. 


Take two long-wooled sheep skins, and make 
up a strong lather of soap; the sign of proper 
strength is when the lather feels slippery be- 
tween the fingers. When the lather is cold, wash 
the skins carefully in it, squeezing them between 
the hands so as to take all the dirt out of the 
wool. When this is accomplished lift out the 
skins and wash them well in cold water until all 
the soap is extracted. Have a vessel of clean 
cold water ready, to which some alum and salt 
(about half a pound) which have been dissolved 
jn a small quantity of hot water, are added, and 
the skins left to steep all night. They are taken 
out in the morning and hung over a pole to drip. 
When all the alum water has dripped off they 
are spread out on a board to dry, and are care- 
fully stretched with the hand from time to time. 
Before they are thoroughly dry a composition of 
two table spoonsful of alum, and the same of 
saltpetre, are ground to powder in a mortar or 
otherwise, and sprinkled carefully on the fleshy 
side of each skin. They are then placed the one 
on the top of the other, leaving the wool outside, 
and hung upon a rack of slats, in a barn, or dry, 
airy place, for about three days, or until they 
aredry. They should be turned every day. After 
this they are taken down and the flesh side is 
sraped with a blunt knife and each skin trim- 
med fora mat. The flesh side may then be rub- 
bed over with pipe clay, beat with a switch, and 
will then be found supple, of a beautiful white 
color, and fit for a door mat for a mechanic or a 
prince. — 
IMPROVEMENT. 

It is recorded of Cicero, that writing to his 
friend Atticus on the qualities of slaves, he said :— 
“Don’t get your slaves from Britain; they are 
so stupid you cannot teach them anything !”’ 
This is not very complimentary to the ancestors 
of the two chief nations of the present time— 
but it shows how vastly races of men may be 
improved by time and culture. May it not also 
be usel as a reply to those who defend the 
slavery of the negro, on the ground of his in- 
feriority to his white masters? If the ancestors 
of these very masters were once accounted too 
stupid to be slaves, may not a thousand years of 
growth and Christian education place the negro 
of the present day on as proud an intellectual 
eminence as that to which the race which now 


oppresses him has attained? Who can deny the 
possibility ? 


DIGNITY OF LABOR. 

In early life, David kept his father’s sheep ; 
his was a life of industry ; and though foolish 
men think it degrading tu perform any useful Ja- 
bor, yet in the eyes of wise men, industry is 
truly honorable, and the most useful man is the 
happiest. A life of labor is man’s natural con- 
ition, and most favorable to mental health and 
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bodily vigor. Bishop Hall says, “Sweet is the 
destiny of all trades, whether of the brow or of 
the mind. God never allowed any man to do 
nothing.” From the ranks of industry, have 
the world’s greatest been taken. Rome was more 
than once saved by a man who was sent for from 
the plough. Moses had been keeping sheep for 
forty years before he came forth as the deliverer 
of Israel. The Apostles were chosen from amongst 
the hardy and laborious fishermen. From whence 
I infer that, when God has any great work to 
perform, he selects as his instruments those who, 
by their previous occupation, had acquired habits 
of industry, skill and perseverance ; and that in 
every department of society, they are the most 


honorable who carn their own living by their own 
labor. 


AN HOUR WITH NATURE. 
BY T. B. READ. 


How calm and cloudless is the land, 
An azure mist its only veil, 
Which made the lake at morning pale, 
Until Aurora’s breezy hand 
Over the watery mirror passed ; 
Then presently so still and blue 
The sky within the wave was glassed, 
No ripple answered to a breath ; 
It seemed as one descending through 
Might sink to heaven unknown to Death. 


The winds are folded all to rest 
Within the silent upper deep :— 
The woodlands dream—the meadows sleep ; 
No sound comes from the mountain’s breast, 
Save that a shepherd wandering there 
Is piping to his snow-white flocks, 
Which move like clouds—a noiseless number, 
And charm the slopes which they encumber ; 
Or where the brook with floating hair, 
Comes lightly down the rugged steep, 
And makes a music ’mid the rocks, 
Like one who walks and sings in slumber. 


But these are all so far away, 

The very sounds that reach the ear, 
Across the distance, seem to say 

How all within this happy sphere 

Is Poesy’s—and far and near 
The heavens let down their peaceful breath; 
The dreamy, quiet whispering saith, 

«‘ The busy world is gone from here! 
The iron pestilence has fled,— 
The discord, threatening death, is dead! 

And now the vale has naught to fear, 
Unless—oh, perish thought of pain— 
Unless that world return again !” 


Return! Oh, let not fancy bring 

The nightmare of that dreadful dream— 
That dragon-steed, whose noisy wing 

O’ershadowed valley, hill and stream! 
Nor let the lakelet’s broad expanse 
Be wakened from its dreamy trance, 
Unless by some light flashing oar, 

That draws the shallop from the shore. 
Nor yonder hillside singing stream 

Be stolen from its happy course, 

And tortured till its voice is hoarse, 
And frightens nature with its scream ! 
But rather on its native hill 
Still let it dally with the mill, 

For in such musical turmoil 

Methinks the freest streams delight, 
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And, mingling song with all their toil, 
They cheer the landscape day and night. 


Oh, here is calm !—still hold afar, 

Old World, thy hard, unsparing hand! 
We covet ot the flying car, 

That, like an earthquake, rends the land! 
No—rather we will wander hence, 

O’er breezy hights—through valleys green, 
With naught to blind or jar the sense, 
And in the soul with joy intense 

Receive the moral of the scene. 


Oh, here is calm!—for here no wheels 
Convulse the waters as they fly ; 

But we can dream of tranquil keels 
That glide in antique grandeur by, 

And watch the sail that only feels 
And owns the influence of the sky. 


Bold Age, a deathless fame is yours, 
And we accord the honor due; 
But is it well the time immures 
Its spirit solely in the new? 
Old thoughts there are still worthy trust, 
Old names and customs worthy praise, 
Nor is it wise to shake the dust 
*Gainst simple Nature and her ways! 
You deem your iron course sublime, 
Where Science holds secure control ; 
But never think how deep the time 
May sink its iron in the soul! 


Oh, could you but withdraw apart 
A little season from the din, 
And take a Jesson to the heart 
From flowers that neither toil nor spin— 
And with a tranquil, loving eye, 
Go to the open fields and take 
The calin which lies beneath the sky, 
And love ali nature for its sake; 
Then, haply, your far-seeing mind 
Would hold no longer as a dream 
Things which it now contemns—and find 
‘These may be nobler than they seem. 
Home Journal. 


GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 
FOREIGN. 


New York.—The Collins steamship Pacific ar- 
rived on the 12th, with Liverpool dates to the Ist 
inst., having lett port at half past 2 o'clock, P. M., 
on that day. 

The steamship Asia arrived out on Saturday even- 
ing, and the City of Glasgow, from Philadelphia, 
on the 29th. 

Encianp.—The Ministers had refused, in both 
Houses of Parliament, to state whether or not the 
ee fleet had been ordered to assist Tur- 

ey. 

An interesting discussion had occurred in the 
House of Lords respecting the conduct of the Cap- 
tains General of Cuba and their share in the slave 
trade. All the Captains were declared to be deeply 
implicated, except Valdez and Concha. Canedo’s 
conduct was most loudly complained of, and Spain 
has been remonstrated with, and promises amend- 
ment. Notwithstanding this, however, the British 
fleet off Cuba is to be augmented. Cotten is quiet 
—flour adyancing. 

An address from the committee of the Anti- 
Slayery Society was given to Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, at Almacks, London. A large crowd, mostly 
Quaker ladies, attended. 

Mazzini had arrived in England, from his con- 
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| cealment on the Cominent. He remained in Milan 
| three months before the insurrection, and one month 
after it—the fact being known to hundreds of 
Italians. 

| Switzertanp.—The Swiss authorities have or. 
; dered out all the men capable of bearing arms, to 
' be in readiness to fight the Austrian troops, if ne. 
|fessary. 

| Rvssta ann Turkry.—Menschikoff, the Russian 
| Ambassador, left Constantinople on the 22d, and 
arrived at Odessa the next day. 

The Russian army, 100,000 strong, is concentra. 
ting upon the Turkish frontier. 

The Ministers of France, England, Prussia and 
Austria had made a joint attempt to reconcile the 
parties, but Menschikoff and the Divan appeared 
to be equally inflexible. So the former left Constan. 

| tinople and the Ottoman fleet was sent for to pre. 

| pare for emergencies. Part of the fleet has been 
sent to Egypt for the troops that the Abbas Pashas 
has already mustered. 

| The Minister of War also despatched couriers to 

| every Ottoman province to ca!l out the whole war- 

like resources of the empire. 

| The whereabouts of the French fleet is not ascer 

| tained, and the orders to the British fleet are kept 

| with the most projound secrecy. 

| Affairs now appear to be critical, but may still 

_ all be quietly settled. 

| Care or Goop Horr.—All was quiet at the Cape. 

|The Ashantee invasion had been quelled, 

The prospects of the British troops in Burmah 
were very dark. They had met with repulses, and 
Jarge numbers had been cut off in skirmishes. A 
steamer has been sent express to India for reinforce. 

| ments. 

| Cuina.—The intelligence from China is of the 
| utmost importance. 

| ‘The latest rel'able intelligence from Shanghai is 
to the 28th of April. The city of Naukin was in- 
vested by the rebels on the 16th of April. The 
| Imperial Commissioner, for the purpose of relieving 
the city by water, hired a fleet of boats from the 
Portuguese. Before they could reach the city, the 
| rebels captured them. 

| In this strait the Commissioner besought aid from 
the foreign Consuls, and the French, English and 
Americans agreed to assist the Imperial Govern 
ment. 

The British Consul sent the Salamander, Lily, and 
Hermes steamer ; the French Consu! sent the stzam 
frigate Cassini, and the American Commissioner, 
Mr. Marshal, undertook to place the Susquehanna 
frigate before Nankin. 

No acounts had been received of the result, but 
there were many rumors of Imperial victories in 
the interior, but no reliance was placed on them. 

Commodore Perry, with the steam frigate Mit 
sissippi, arrived at Hong Kong on the 7th of April, 
and he despatched the Plymouth to Shanghal o 
the 9th. 

Sti.t Later From Cuina.—A private letter, te 
ceived at Manchester, brings dates from Shansbal 
to the 29th of April, one day later than the above. 
This letter states that Nankin had fallen into the 
hands of the rebels. The commander of the Bri- 
tish fleet refuses to permit British merchantmen UP 
the river with stores or ammunition for eith: r pat'y: 
It was expected that the American commander 
would adopt the same course. 

Canapa.—A terrible riot occurred at Montreal, 
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on the 6th inst., on the occasion of a lecture 7 
Gavazzi, the Italian priest, against Popery. A mo 
of Roman Catholics attacked the building in which 
the lecture was given, breaking the windows, and 
wounding the lecturer and some of the audience. 
Th2 military and police were called out, who were 
also attacked. The military were then ordered to 
fire upon the multitude, and twelve were killed and 
forty or fifty wounded. The Roman Catholics have 
since held a meeting at which it was resolved to 
pay for the damage done to the building. 


DOMESTIC. 


Tue Dispute with Mexico.—A Washington 
correspondent of the New York Courier and En- 
quirer telegraphs to that paper, under date of June 
6th, as follows :— 

General Wool has arrived here, and laughs at the 
ilea of any disturbance with Mexico on account of 
the Mesilla affair. The Secretary of War also at- 
taches no importance to the martial speculations 
upon Lane’s and Trias’ movements. It 1s believed 
by those who are well informed on the subject, that 
Mr. Gadsden has been instrumental to commence 
negotiations by offering an indemnity to Mexico 
for Mesilla, and to purchase an additional strip 
taking in the whole Valley of the Gila. 


Wasaincton Exection.—Complete official re- 
turns show 991 votes for the License, and 1,963 
against it. Every Ward being against, except the 
Seventh and the Island, which gave 2 majority for 
the License. There is great rejoicing among the 
friends of Temperance. 


Stave Lapor vs. Wuite Lasor.—We yesterday 
conversed with a Southern planter from the North- 
ern part of Georgia, who has come on here to en- 
gage men to work on his plantation. He has com- 
meiced harvesting, and requires additional help; 
but the enhanced value of slaves places it beyond 
his ability to purchase a larger supply, and white la- 
bor can be employed more economically than that 
of hired slaves.—Jour. of Com. 


PurtapetpHiA Markets.—There is very little 
inquiry for Flour, with light sales of standard 
brands at $4.50. For select and better brands 
31.624 a 5.50. Sales for city use within the above 
range of prices. Rye, $3.75, Corn Meal, $2.62. 

Wheat, Penna. white, 117c. Rye, 85ce. Corn, 
yellow, afloat, 60c., and white in store 57c. Penna. 
Oats are worth 43c. 

Friends’? Dry Goods Store 

Is at the N. W. cor. 7th and Green Sts., Philada. 

The subscriber being thankful for the liberal patron- 
age bestowed on him for the last year, and by strict 
integrity, he still hopes for a continuance of the same, 
He has now in store a beautiful assortment of goods 
suitable for Friends. His stock consists in part of 
Choice shades of Silks, selected expressly for Friends, 

Plain styles of M. De Laines, and Lawns, 

Selected shades of Alpacas and Coburgs, 

Ginghams, Calicoes, Madonas and M. De Beges, 

Bareges, Barege De Laines, Mouslin De Laines, 

Cap Crape, Crape Leise, Tarleton and Book Muslins. 
saan Muslin Hdkfs., Barcelona Hdkfs., Jackonet 

fs. 

Silk, Mohair and Lisle thread Mitts and Gloves. 

Hosiery, Lin. C. Hdkfs., and choice colors Kid 
Gloves, 

Good assortment of Furnishing Goods always on 
hand, at WILLIAM N. ALLEN’S, 
4th mo. 23—3m. N. W. cor. 7th and Green sts. 
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RUST AND DEPOSIT COMPANY— 
THE GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY 
and TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, 
OFFICE No. 132 CHESNUT ST., 
A few doors above Fourth street, South side. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
CAPITAL $300,000—paid in and invested in Bonds 
and Mortgages. 


Give particular attention to the reception and man- 
agement of Trusts of every kind, whether as Execu- 
tors, Trustees or Guardians under last Wills and Tes- 
taments, or as Trustees generally, and act as Receivers 
and Assignees: and receive Deposits on Interest, 
payable at short notice, or on demand, as may be 
agreed upon. 

They Insure Lives, giving a participation of Profits 
to those Insured for Life. The Premium may be paid 
yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly. 

Grant Annuities and Endowments, and make con- 
tracts generally involving the contingency of life. 

MANAGERS. 
Thomas Ridgway, John A. Brown, 
Armon Davis. D. Danner, 
John Jay Smith, Frederick Brown, 
Robert Pearsall, George Taber, 
Joseph Yeager, John R. Latimer, 
Thomas P. James, Wharton Lewis, 
Joseph T. Bailey, John R. Slack. 

Phamphlets containing table of rates and explana- 
tions, form of application, and further information can 
be had at the cffice. 

THOMAS RIDGWAY, President. 

Joun F. James, Actuary. 

6th mo. 11th, 1853-6 months. 


EMOVAL AND COPARTNERSHIPS.—The 

subscriber, wishing to enlarge his stock, and ex- 
tend his business, has associated with him, John H. 
Stokes, and respectfully invites Friends to patronize 
the new firm. JAMES SMEDLEY. 

Smedley & Stokes being obliged to vacate the old 
and well known stand in Sth st., so long occupied by 
Wm. Jones, dec’d., have removed about two squares 
distant, into Arch st. above 6th, south side, No. 142, 
late Burton & Laning’s Paper Store, which they have 
filled with a carefully selected stock of Dry Goods of 
every description to suit all classes of people. 

Our assortment of Friends goods is now very desi- 
rable, viz: 

DRESS GOODS of the different kinds. 

PLAIN SHAWLS for Friends. 

Every variety of CAP STUFFS, always fresh. 
Also, a full and complete assortment of the best makes 
of Sheetings, Tickings, Checks, Table Linens, Towel- 
ings, Shirtings, Flannels, Pantaloon Stuffs, Trimmings, 
&c. &c. We wish to make our store emphatically a 
Family Dry Good Store. 3d mo. 26—tf. 


RY GOODS STORE FOR FRIENDS.—John J. 
Lytle, S. E. Corner 7th and Spring Garden sts., 
would respectfully inform Friends that he bas now on 
hand a full assortment of Spring goods, such as Neat. 
and Medium Lawns, Bareges, Tissues, Barege de 
Laines, and every varietv of Dress Goods. Also, 
FURNISHING GOODS OF ALL KINDs. 
Mens and Boys wear in great variety. Cap Crape, 
Crape, Lisse, Book Muslin and Handkerchiefs, Kid and 
Siik Gloves, Mitts, &e., &c., 


J. J. L. would state that devoting his particular at- 
tention to keeping up an assortment of Plain and 
Medium style Goods, he thinks he can offer as great 


inducements to Friends as any other store in the city. 
4th mo. 2d.—3 months. 
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Friends’ Central Dry Goods Store, 
S. E. corner Fighth and Arch Sts. 
CHARLES ADAMS, 
Requests the particular attention of those purchasing 
PLAIN GOODS, 
EITHER WHOLESALE OR RETAIL, 
To a large and carefully selected stock of scaree and 
desirable Dress and other materials particularly 
adapted to the wants of 
FRIENDS. 
The stock consists in part of— 
Plain Dress Fabrics. 
Plain Shawls, all kinds. 
Cap Stuffs and Book Hdkfs. 
Linen Cambric Hdkfs ; Gloves. 
White Goods ; Hosiery, &c. 
Also, Linen Furnishing Goods in variety. 
P. S.—Neat style Barege de Laines, at 12} cts. 
200 pieces plain style Lawn, fast colors, at 12} cts., 
cost more to import. 5th mo. 7.—tf. 


NDALUSIA BOARDING SCHOOL, BUCKS 
4 COUNTY, PA., FOR YOUNG MEN AND 
BOYS.—The School will continue in session until the 
first of Seventh month, and the next Session will com- 
mence the first of ‘Tenth month. 

All the branches of athorough English Education ate 
taught practically, together with Drawing and the Lan- 
guages. 

A regular course of Scientific Lectures is delivered 
each session. 

Terms.—English course, with Mathematics and Board, 
$70. Drawing $10, Latin and Greek $10, French 
and German $10. 

GEO. A. NEWBOLD, Proprietor and Principal. 
JEREMIAH STARR, Assistant. 
AUGUSTUS SIMON, Teacher of Languages, 

-Address Andaiusia P. O., Bucks Co., Pa. 

N. B. Circulars may be had at this office. 
2d mo. 28—tf. 


EYRE & LANDELL, 
8. W. CORNER FOURTH AND ARCH 
Philadelphia, 
ave established a store where Friends now resort to 
H procure 
GOOD SILKS for DRESSES, 
Plain style of M. De Laines, 
Shawls, to suit plain taste, 
Neat Ginghams and Ualicoes, 
Merinoes, Cobourg and Alpacas 
Good muslins by the piece, 
Fine Blankets and Bed Quilts, 
Cloths, Cassimeres and Ves'ings, 
Plain Style Cloth Table Covers, 
Friends’ Mitts, Gloves and Hosiery. 
£. & L. have at all times a fine stock of Cap Crage 
Crapliesse, Gauze, Book Muslins, French Blonde Tar- 
letan and other cap stulls, not only of the first quality 
but in the best order. 
Epwarp E. Erne. 
1st mo. 11—tf 


EDDING AND FEATHERS! — Mattresses 
Cushions, Beds, Bolsters and pillows of all kinds 
ready made or made to order, at short notice. 
FEATHERS of all qualities, 
BLANKETS, Marseilles QUILTS and COMFORT- 
ABLES, 
Also a full assortment of TICKINGS always on 
hand, all for sale at the lowest prices by 
. HARTLEY & KNIGHT, 
148 South Second street, 5 doors abuve Spruce, Philad. 
N. B. 
REPAIRED. 
4th mo. 20th.—tf 





Wasurnoton I. LanpeEte. 





Feathers baked or scalded and Mattresses 


HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOI For 
BOYS, Near Crosswicks, Burlington Co. N. J., 

The accommodations at this institution in conse. 
quence of theincreased number of pupils have been en. 
larged, philosophical apparatus procured, and desultory 
lectures upon tie various subjects legitimately engaging 
the attention of the pupils frequently given. 

The Summer term will commence the 16th of 5th mo 
1853, and continue twenty-two weeks. 

Terms—Sixty dollars per session, including tuj. 
tion, board, washing, mending, stationary, the use of 
allnecessary books, &e. except mathematical books and 
instruments. One half payable in advance, the other 
in the middle of the term. 

H. W. RIDGSVAY, 

OG" Stages meet the early morning and 24 o’clock 
P.M. lines from Philadelphia to Bordentown, and 
pass the school. 4th mo. 15th--tf. 

OCAL INSTITUTE, N. E. corner of 7th and Arch 
sts. Elocution and Rhetoric in all their depart- 
ments, are taught at this establishment. 

Lectures are delivered periodically on the genius and 
history of the English Language; its grammatical 
structure, composition and delivery: the physiology 
of the voice, philosophy of sound and the laws of 
acoustics, verbal criticism, and poetry. 

Pupils aided in their preparation for the Bar, and 
the Lecture room. 

Great care bestowed upon Impediments of Speech, 
Lisping, and otherwise defective utterance. 

Professional men and Elocutionists are invited to 
visit the Institute, to witness ihe mode of Instruction, 
and examine testimonials, references, &c. 

H. O. Aprnorp, A. M. 


ARPETINGS for Friends.— Neat Patterns Three 
Ply ; Superfine and low priced Ingrain Carpet: 
ings, also Entry and Stair Carpetings in great variety 
of pattern: Woolen Druggets from half yard to four 
yards wide, also Bordered Woolen Floor Cloths ull sizes, 
Table and Stend Covers, 

OIL CLOTHS, all widths from one foot to %4 
feet wide, Hearth Rugs and door rugs, sheep skins and 
door rhats of every description, all of which will be sold 
at the lowest market prices by 

HARTLEY & KNIGHT 
148 South Second street, 5 doors above Spruce, Philad, 


ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

AYOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—It is intended to 
commence the Summer Session of this Institution on 
the 2d of 5th mo. next. The course of instruction 
will be extensive and thorough. A Series of Lectures 
will be delivered by the Teacher on various Srientific 
subjects, illustrated by appropriate apparatus ; also 
on Anatomy and Physiology by a Medica! practitioner. 
Terms per.Session of 5 months, 50 dollars. No extra 
except for the German and Latin Languages, which 
will be 5 dollars each. 

For reference and further particulars, address the 
Principal, London Grove P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 

3d mo. 26th BENJAMIN SWAYNE, 

RICKS.—The Subscribers are prepared to furnish 
superior Pressed and other Bricks, at reasonable 

prices to Builders and others, at their yard to the south 
of the brick house below Suuth street, between Scbuy! 
kill Second and Third sts. 

House, Locust Street above Schuy)kill Seventh. 

N.B. particular attention paid to the assorting of t 
Pressed Bricks. WM. WEBSTER & SON. 

Ist mo. 8—ly. 
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Merchant above 4th st- 


Merrihew & Thompson, Prs. 





